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ABSTRACT , ' . 

• ^Ithoaigh English teachers have beeii' blaoed for /the ' 
decreasing verbal ability of the nation's children/ recent declines 
may be more accurately attributed' to the general instruct ioival 
climate of the day. The post-Sputn:yk era viewed jeducation as a 
function of active intervention, where the teacher/assumed a dominant 

• role in shaping the s,tudents» experiepces. More r.ecerit trends view ^ 
teaching as n<:ninterventicn, where the teacher p;Covides a ne^utral 
environment in which the students' latent abilities can flourish, ; 
English instru/:tors ,must realize that both positions significantly 
affect student response. Teachers must accept the responsibility for 
developing .cognitive and affective skills through curriculum planning 
and direct instruction. Hhile interaction in group . experiences w. 
remains a worthy teaching technigue, the creation of opportuniti^ 

'"for individual study is equally important. (KS) 
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Teaching as Intervention: 
Saving the English Curriculum in a Time of Reckoning 

Andre Favat 

College of Education, Northeastern University. 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

At a time when the College'' Entrance Examination Board, the American College 
Testing Program, arid the National Assessment of Educational Progress all report 
that the verbal ability of the nation's children seems to be decreasing, it 
shoaid come as no surprise to those of us whp teach English that we are. the one*s 
/being' sifigled out to feel the hot .breath of reckoning. 

Some "of this plight, of course, is a result of the usual misconceptions that 
arise from our being traditionally ,^ though wrongly,, charged with the sole respon- 
sibility for producing a literate citizenry, and some of it is a result of the 
public^ s pergistent lack of awareness that verbal ability is a functipn* of tiot. ' 
only school factors, such as curriculum^ content and language skills instruction, , 
but of the non-schoot factors as well^, such as the amount and kind of verbalizing 
that occurs in the family and among peers, or the proportion of visual to -Verbal 
Stimuli in the • environment • ' ; - 

But most of oui^ plight seems to be a' result of the growing suspicion ^among 
our critics, and even among ourselves, that the decrease in verbal ability has 
cbme about because of the di^splacement of the subject-centered curricultim of. the' 
post-Sputnik days by the student-centered curriculum of the post-Dartmouth days. 
Where once there. was emphasis on prepariicig students to function like literary 
Critics, on formal i,nstrtiction about ^heories of grammar, and on writing essays 
on literary topics, there is uowian attending to affective response to literary 
works, the manipulations of ptactical Mietoric , and the writing in many modes for 
many purposes* But wjiile we may be taking pride in these accomplishments,- there 
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is tie increasing belief that the English curriculum t^day neglects the teaching 
and learning of essential language skills and that it ultimately has negative 
effscts on the d^elopment of verbal ability. , 

There is the great pos*^sibility , therefore, that as a means of, halting the 

decreases in verbal ability and of regai^ning lost ground, English teachers will 

» < 

be forced back or will turn back on their own to the sort of curriculum/ that 

^ ' / ' J 

prevailed 10 to 15 years ago, Wei;e this to happen, however , it is/ unlikely that , 

^ - ' M J ■ - 

the intended result would obtain, f or -^s the atguments below will show, the por- 
tion of the decline in verbal ability that can be abscribed to schooj-related^ 
factors is probably not a product of* our English curricula themselves, but-rath^er 
is ^ product of the instructional strategies used to implement these curricula, ^ 

It is not that today's English curriculum is inimic^to -tfhe teaching and 
learning of language skills , but rather that in English, -^nd^in other curriculum 
areas as well, the instructional strategies we have been using are inimical to the 
teaching and learning of anything . If there are school related factors causing 
SOC3C of the decreased verbal ability, which we must be willing to admit, they 
probably reside here, and our problems can be s^en as^ having less to do with us as • 
English teachers tha^n they do with us as teachers . 

Interventionist vs. Non- Interventionist Teaching ^ 

*If th^re is anything that has -characterized American education, it has 'been 
its tendency to turn toward opposites. Whether it was Benjamin Franklin foundling 
his aca(3[emy with its practical orientation to counter the classical training of the 

tia schools, or whether it was the child-centered c-uuriculum to counter the 
subjfect-c entered curriculum, it has generally been the casfe that our educational 

philosophies' or modes of operating have been formulated a§ reactions to whatever 

/ \' * » - 

philosopljy or mode of operating .was currently holding sway. 
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A moment's reflection will show, moreover, tha^the most significant of 
these polarities can be described as those, such as the post-Sputnik English . 
curriculum^ wriich view ^^ducation as putting in , where the student is a vesseL 
and the teacher fifls him wit^ worthy things, and those, such a* the^ post- 
Dartmouth curriculum/ which view .education as drawing out > where the student is 
a seed and the teacher- provides the environment for giermination* It is also the 
case that the putting in theories have been associated with the notion (A teach- 
ing as intervention - that ip^ teaching where the teacher plays a dominant role 
in shaping the students^ educatiOTkl^xperience - while the drawing out theories 

have been associated with the notion of teaching as non-interVention - that is 

I . T ^ 

teaching where the teacher plays a much less dominant role, in shaping the 
students^ educational experience. ^ 

Unfortunately, it is an error to hold that one of these theories is inter- 
ventionist and th^ other non-interventionist, for the fact is that whether we 
see education as putting in or drawing out, we nevertheless, and in both cases_ 
construct the apparatus of education so that as ptir Stjidertts engage with iil:, they 
will become discriminably different at the eni from the way they were ^^V^he 
beginning. If the purpose of both these theorieV, therefore, is to foster sut 
change in our students - to make them different when they leave from the way they 
were when they came - then both are interventionist. 

The nature of our .goals does not alter this fact. We may warijt our students 
to be able, after a sequence of instruction, to write^x^i.t{wiinety percent accuracy 
four examples of the third person present subjunctive singular, or we may want 
them to become sentient hOman beings, respectful of all living things, and loving 

^ 

of one another, or we may want them to be both of these, or neither. The point 
is that no matter how liberal or conservative-; idealistic or realistic, supportive 
or rejective, autocratic or denfjocratig<''ma^^ or humanistic, if we expect, 



or even hope, that our stAJdents will be dif ferentaT'^'-^-reftailt^ having been in 

our classrobms/^then we muVt accept the fact that we are interventionlst'sT'*''^^ 

« *- 

Cognitive vs. Affective En vironments 

It is this fact of our essential interventionist nature that has been for- 

r 

gotten as we have moved from the po^f^Sputtiik curriculum to the post-Dartmouth 
curriculum. ^ In our attempts to humanize the curriculum, for instance, there 
has been considerably less attention given to the cognitive activities in the 
classroom than to the affective ones. Our attention has been greatly focused 
on creating classroom environments where students are comfortable and not threat- 
ened and where they feel free to speak out or write out with the fair assurance 
^hat they will fl rm^ hpir 1 an^age--pfTTrdTicri on g pn.QiM'v<>ly r^^eived 

This has been a most^portant, accomplishment, but unfortunately it has . 
brought with it myriad d;i^f icultias In previous times%^ when ouj: students' 
speaking or writing^s faulty in*its logic, thin in its evidentiation, super- 
ficial in its analysis, ^or low level in its synthesis, these matters were brought 
unequivocally to their attention, and not having the refuge that our more accept- 
ing era provides for those who can but do not function by the cognitive modes that 
characterize Western thought, they knew that they had to alter their performances 
and deal^ith the phenomena before them in acceptable ways. ' 

Today, under the influence of non-intervention, we have come to accept, almost 
gratefully, any student production. Presented with these sentences, "As I viewed 
each group of students, I noticed most seemed to be evenly matched based on ray 
familiirity wi^th 'the students. There was one group though that was not benifitting 
its members. This one group was formed of two disadvantaged s-tudents which was 
obvious to all members of the class, " we extend ourselves to the utmost to extract 
meaning from them, minimizing the fact that each of these sentences contains a ' 
certain disjunction between the reality of the- "situation and the words and phrases 
phosen to represent it, and that as a result the meaning of the piece hangs by its 
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very fingertips. Too often we have failed to press hard for the hard thinking 
and rethinking that the revision of such a piece wdiild require and have permit- 
ted students to continue in a manner that contributes to an erroneous notion of 
the worth of their work and of their own powers of cognition. 

But teachers with any experience know that students do not want this sort 
of disHbMSty in our responses. Students do want to know what is right and wtong 
or good^jaj;id Knj, and those teachers who have in these last few years continued to 
work rigorously wibfo their students' thinking, under the notion that opposition is 
true friendship, , have hSa^ time and again - as they brought their students to 
some fundamental under standirlg. which should have been an integral part of their 
intellectual functioning for yearK- but which was entirely foreign to them - 
'*Why didn't someone tell me this befo^" Clearly the rea^n someone did not 
tell was because everyone fopgot that thk ^student waa young and did not know, or 
worse, did not need to know. 

There ,is no denying that we have a nurtut^ing function as teachers, but there 
is also no denying that we have an instructionaX function that should take prece- 
dence. There are no gains, affective or otherwisV when our nurturing stance denies 
students the greatest potential source of a sense d£ their worth and dignity, 
namely their abi4ity to control their language. There are no gains when our affec- 

e^^^^rtiiati 



tive environments, for all their good intentions, create the^ 



:ion where 



intellectual development lacks emphasis and where mute or mumbling out^tudentts 
^ stumble into the future. Student language productions need our bestir itical 
input, delivered not as though we were Gorgons, but with the attitude, "Evei^an 
I will go with tfiee and be thy ^uide, in thy most need to go by thy side.'* But 
that hand we place in theirs niust' not be flaccid,, but firm. 

" ■ ' / ' ' y . 

Teacher vs. Student Responsibility ' ' ' 

Non-interventionism has a,lso le^ to our providing out students with increased 
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responsibility for their own learning, but while^^is too has been an Import^nt^"^ 
accomplishment, it is very much the case th^tf when such responsibility^ largely 
thei^rs, students^ do not necessarily mpVe tc) the next level of^mplexity as soon • 

as they have mas^red their pre^nt o;ne. Instead they^ill tend to stay at 

/ / X 

their present Xevel of concjeptualization either b^ause they dc.e'' comfortable with 

doing over^nd ^ over wh^t they do well, orneise^J^ecause they do not know that 

higher levels of conceptualization ex^r^. 

Studerr^ engaged in creatit}gM:heir oxm comic books, for instancy can easily 

rem^'inXt the level of identifying and depicting their characters, and never move 

ie level of const^cting a plot to enmesh these characters'or of writing 

dialogue to pass between the^pw Students studying Beowulf would nqt necessarily 

know how ^e,<fecided loathing for the monster there could be seen as somewhat . 

curioij^^even regrettably, unless they knew to try John Ga\xia^r's Grendej,. . Some 

migltfc^4;:gmem their mothers reading to them Kenneth Grahame's The Reluctant y 



Dragon, where the monster tradiTToir^fi overturned, but there is no assurance that 

they would move to the broader perspectives of Tolkein's "On Fairy Stories,*' 

where there are speculations about th^ pleasures which Arise from reading about 

dragons, but not finding them in one's o^^Q^ackyard, ^^^^^ • 

It is here that >jfi ourselves have failed to accep-fe^espotisibility for the 

learning that^needs/to take place. We have often^not ensured, through the material 

/ • ' ' 

jtfe gather, the instructional sequences we arrange, the questions we ask, indeed 



hrpugn our Ject 



thrpugfi our feif tire demeanor, that our students' engagement with their subject is 
like Sylvia Plath's camelia, opening flush upon flush, and that their levels of 
. . conc'eptualizatibn7"'Hke the rungs of a ladder;' serve not as .a place to rest upon, 
but; as the means to the ne^t higher ones. / , -* 

Some people will say that people do/not learn in so orderly a manner, and, • 

y / . ^ ' r . 

that learning is in fact accompanied/by false starts, backtrackings, dead ends, 
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r 



tentative gropih^, Jittle side ste^s, and sometimes great intuitive leaps ahead 



But »itT 
in^ f f ioi e ncres-of- -le 



/ 

£^ f uiK^ion of.,educa^on-feo replicate th-e entire specjjrum of the 



-^ut r^the?* to reduce its inefficiencies b^' ordering ✓ ^ 



and i^ilizing the bfo^d p^ce^ 



ift^h' kng>7'ledg^,is obtained. . 




req^Bntly ;ab4^feed"'^'..^^^ the right 

eractive^ environments that a^re'- sticli^an integral part of 



today's English curriculum, ^e Jiave succumbed too often to no!r^nterventionist 
notions that student groups^;^rril manage^o create for themselves,' in one way or 
another, a viable mod^of operating. Thus^g^e^ave encouraged situations wlielre 
student groups form themselves on the basis of relationships outside the classroom, 
or on racial^jB^hnic, ar physical attributes, where gdiDid discussions seem to be a 

\ V 

^jiicflon of student serendipity, ^nd where students come tb^^believe that learning 
is always a social thing.' ' ^ 

It is essential, however, th^t we intervene in the"estat(lish1bng of groups so 
that their f6rmation is based on the principle that a group should bV 5^ microcosm 
of the larger context, with members of different orientations • Such an\approach 
ensures a realistic environment, one that is extraplative to the r^al worM It 
is easy enough for. students to work with their o\^; the task is to be aBTe to work 




instruction the 



with ^?se who are not their own. ^ 

We need tp take. the responsibility for developing by dirdct i 
cognitive and affective skills necessary for good disdiussions . Well ii( advance of 
su^ group work, it is necessary for us to%ut our students throi/gh preparatory 
exerdl^es which- ^will make them aware of the components , of discussion andi,w1aicht 
give theX;a heightened >,_awareness where they realtlze what they are doing while they 
•are doing *it\ Immediately prior to the discussion we need explore with the 
• groups the dimel^ions of the present disc^ission and what its perimeters will' ba, T 
l^is,ting them for sm. to see. During the discussion we wi\l have to aqt constantly 
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to keep beforfes^h^^iscussants the' sqrts of awarenesses that "have been previously 
developed. 

We have to recognize ^tob^i^hat while we have responsibility for netting group 
experiences into motion and for cre^ing the crucible of ' interaction, we have ak 
ttenoant 



attencJant resporfsibijity for intervening and for moving our students out ot the 



dual 



*^pe#idencies oil- group situation and- for creating oppor tui\ities for indivi 
endeavor, for pr^lvabe reflection and solit^ty -fabor/ When some new .class entffe3C>».* 
prise is assigned,* pne of the moet* often heard student questions is,- "Can we work 
with- someone?' It may be, rlecessary for us to respond mqre often, '!No," or better, 



for us more 



oft^ 



to ensure tftfat 'group work revolves ^ounci ex^jeriences that ^^-e 



appropriate for group endeavorTT^aJt individual work\:on^^ts of ^kperiences that 
are appropriate f or ,indi;\Xidual 'end^'^vpr, and fchat we m^nag^^^l of ^his in a way 



that witl pattern stiK 
An Illustration 



.JcnowiTVg and assimiiating\ther--differences, 



AM of the above, considerations c?)[ne together in the foMowlng illustration. 
. — ' . " . - ■- ' \ % 

.The Dartmouth orientation has encouraged informal waiting and writing xDut on topics 

that are personal in nature. * Peer correcting has-been established as a' standarii - 
mode of operating, and attention tp mechanics has been informed by tl^e notion that 
the flow of thought should take precedence and that>having beeome. interested in and 
^committed to what they are writing, students \^11 want to produce-^ the "best fipal 

versions tBey paij^\^ . ' « 

*This approach has brought^us far mote engaging wri-ting /than we have seen pre- 
viousiy, though' some of this may be 4ue to the fact that a tenth grader' reminiscing 
about his (^ildhopd ts bound to be more engaging than on^ discoui;sii\g o^ tlj^ meta-/ 
physical aspects of Beaudfelaire or Poe, biit, there is al^o the situatlon^^fett^.-.t!^^ 
personal 'wr;J.ting i?n(arlably/ tutjis. out to be almost entirely* narrative, Vith events' 

out one ^ft^r atK^th^V^ that the .peer ctorrec^g may result, in perhaps only 
one oT^' two reaify useful -corjmfeqt partners in the course of thejr 
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whple^in)^4action', that\^pell^^^ and other mechanical matt^ 

are no beCxer in tne final versions thartVthey were in the first. 



What appears 



to be the failure of this Dartmouth orientation, however, is 
the Dartmouth orientation itself, but rather i*s a function of 



not a function of 

' \ 

our implementation of it, where under the influence of non-interventionism we 



h^ve functioned as^though what we wahti to occur will occur naturally or magically, 
when indeed^ it will^occur only with ufe^ greatest amount teacher intervention. 



:ever us'e narrative mojie5_" 



^ ..r- - "Student^s drawing .upon events' in thfeir liyes will for 

V ' 

^unless we intervenq^and^heljf^^fehgm 1:o, ^rf:^ in ^conceptual 

catjegories, to arrange thesa^ "events not merely chronologically or in oraer .of 
importance, but in terms of tjieir relationship to other events, whether it .be by 
association, or by cause and effect, and so on. This sort of response from the 
^ teacher will ensure that suchf writing, instead of being merely engaging, will 

represent the students functifoning at the vefy* edges of their knowledge and ability. 

Peer correcting will yield few results unless, for instance, we intervene be- 

*♦ ^ <^ 

fore the fact with the clear establishing of criteria, intervene during the -fact to 

ensure that true di^ogue is taking place,. and intervene aft^r the fact to determine 

wtt|ither this effort h^ had any effect, Aqd no amount of cast^ing students into 

writings editing, and publishing roles will improye their mechanics unless they 

know where there is' linguistic leeway open to Ithem and where there is not, and so 

^ ' we must intervene with direct instruction, where the particular language^^kill 'is 

first discovered or examined, in context, then is isolated in a* didactic exercis^^ 

^ that teaches the principle or ru],e that underlies it, and then it^ is practiced until 
« ' , • ^ ^ ' 

mastery is aAieveS. * • ' Ik r 

< / 
The last point is important, 'for re^tition is the most basic of all learning 

V /• ' ' ' • 

strategies, ^nd if .the firfft two steps o£ discpverj^ and isolation are achieved we' ^ 
can be assured that understanding is, present,' but mastery 'of use of the skill wiil 
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not cpme ab out withput the thirxl step of repetition, t^^d^^houlc^not let our 
adiilt Impatience with practice be p):ojected onto our* ^students whoj, being young, 
have a considerable toleraYice of and need for the repetition that will enable > 
them to achieve mastery of whatever i's before , them. 



/ 



This\ does n^"t mean, -^of course, '.the reinstituting of/endless grammar ex- 



ercl^s with their identifying o'f, correct or incorrect forms; -it means the 
instituting, of the actual ^anipulatrons pf sentence combining and paragraph - 
reconstruction, the tinkering with sentences and th^, crafting of them in work- • 
shop settings repletej^7\th comparisldn^witlV^e^^ofhBr^ prqduo^^pns, riotf^tlie 



study 



studentVs Ian 



itical grammar; but' the use G^pi;^ctical jciteEorlc, to form our 



Though- the ihte^f-ventionist ,sitafice firgfedHSer^^ii^N^ on the teacher's 

jthorlty, it need not be authoritarian. Authoritarianism should be rooted out^ 

. \ / ' N / - . 

froin wh^ever^we find it, but authpritativeness can form the fovindatipns of 

\ humaM, int^vent ion, where the 'rfts4^ht o'f those with greater age and experience ii 

not dealKd but utilized. There is no pbitit in being more experienced, Dewey, once \ 

;ead of using our greater insigh\ to^organize the conditions of 



learning for theS^ess experienced, we throw awky our"lM^sight and do^ not respond 
to what we should k\ow to be their real needs. We *have al^^s, known this, but we 
are in ^a time/whert the^worst of us, as- Yeats would^say, ar^ fdil of pasaionate 



• said If in 





insity, and the best la 



once 



k all cJnviction. We ne^ to i/egain 



onviction. 



establish our iJiteryentionist stance^ so that we will be ab^ 

\ ^ _ "^-^ . N \ \ " 

ke6D the curriculuohjze have so cft^r^y won aft^ all th^se ye^rs and at the 

time ensure that our studeht;s will, lieave- this. cufricu^ut)\ with their vetbal abilit4.es 

if not enftahced, then at least not^^ impaired. 




